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EDITORIALS 


cepts as commonplace so many advantages not 

even dreamed of by his forefathers that it’s dif- 
ficult at first thought to say which of the great won- 
ders of science has contributed most to the present 
Utopian standard of living. Asked quickly for an 
opinion, one might suggest electricity, another the tele- 
phone, still another the airplane, radio, television, 
atomic power—Even so, it’s hardly likely that it would 
require the efforts of a gourmet to persuade each and 
every one of these that the method of preserving food 
in tins or other containers, is perhaps the greatest of 
all inventions yet discovered. All mankind is made 
with a built-in, irresistible weakness for good food. 


ANNIVERSARY—Modern man today ac- 


This week (Oct. 23) we are celebrating the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of the humble, French con- 
fectioner, Nicolas Appert, who made it possible for 
succeeding generations to enjoy the fruits of the har- 
vest 365 days a year. While it’s quite probable and 
proper that the idea of celebration was born of selfish 
motives (till now Monsieur Appert was recorded as 
having been born in 1850), the observance is bound to 
have an inspirational effect on members of the Canning 
Kian itself. Who among us has not taken time out 
these past several weeks to reflect on the significance 
of this one great discovery. As we pause to consider 
th: merits of Appert’s contribution to civilization, it 
b.oomes rather difficult to escape the conclusion that 
Ww. hout this knowledge, progress as we know it today, 
ai’ the genius that is America, where the process has 
el oyed its greatest development, would have been 
(: te impossible. For scurvy and malnutrition have a 
\. » of stifling initiative, and streamlined production 
is not compatible with an agrarian civilization—so 
\ | exemplfied in crowded Asiatic countries where the 
c: ‘ning process has not been generally developed. 


lany canners and associates living today can re- 
mm: nber vividly a menu that consisted mostly of meat 
ait potatoes. Even the younger generation can re- 
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member the first grapefruit ; bread and molasses; vege- 
tables that were usually tough and uninteresting; fruits 
that were served only on special occasions like Christ- 
mas and Thanksgiving. Their children can remember 
the first can of orange juice, the new canned luncheon 
meats, and more recently, the still growing variety of 
canned stews, canned hamburgers, canned spaghetti 
and meatballs, and a constantly growing list of special- 
ties ready for the table. In the span of just a few 
short years the diet of the average American family 
has been lifted to a level of abundance and appetizing 
variety that would have delighted the nobility of yes- 
teryear. And probably the most significant fact in 
connection with this great achievement of American 
enterprise is that its fruits are available at a price 
every man can afford to pay. Of this, the modern 
processor and his associates, who have developed the 
equipment and improved the quality of supplies, can 
be proud indeed. It is quite impossible, having pon- 
dered the many benefits to humanity that have come 
about through the perfection of this process, not to 
be proud of our association, and there arises a deter- 
mination to serve in greater capacity, emulating the 
spirit of our forefathers who have passed on to us so 
fine a heritage. 


FRANK GERBER—Speaking of heritage, it is with 
much regret that we report in this issue the death of 
Mr. Frank Gerber. Though he followed Nicolas Appert 
by more than 100 years, Mr. Gerber, himself, fathered 
the development of one of canning’s most important 
divisions—the canned baby foods industry. It is no 
exaggeration to say his name is better known by the 
general public than any other canner. Within the 
industry his name is also legend. Always active 
in industry affairs, his wise council and able advice 
had much to do with the shaping of industry policy. 
He will long be remembered as a man whose sound 
judgment and tempered advice contributed much to 
the unification of the industry during its virulent, 
formative years. 
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Appert Discovery 
GREATEST OF ALL INVENTIONS 


Canners and canned foods fanciers, in the millions, are this week celebrating 
the 200th anniversary of the birth of the man who made canning possible. It 
was on October 23, 1752, according to the National Canners Association that 
Nicolas Appert was born in the village of Chalons-sur-Marne, France. His 
origins were humble and he was self-educated. He was an obscure candy- 
maker, brewer, distiller and baker when the French Government in 1795 
offered a 12,000-franc reward to the citizen who would find a method of 
preserving perishable foods so that they would keep indefinitely. France was 
fighting most of Europe at that time, her soldiers and sailors were dying of 
scurvy and malnutrition, which also made its inroads on the civilian populace. 


Appert had the theory that if fresh food were put into an air-tight con- 
tainer and heat applied, they would keep. He devoted 14 long and arduous 
years of experimentation and finally won the prize, proffered at the hands of 
the Emperor Napoleon himself, in 1809. 


A grateful nation named him “Bienfaiteur de L’Humanite” (Benefactor of 
Humanity). This is echoed in the latest edition of Encyclodedia Britannica, 
which states: “The method of preserving food in tins or other containers is 
probably defensible as the greatest of all inventions in historic times. Its 
effect has been to relieve mankind of dependence upon the annual harvest, 
since food can be carried over from year to year, or upon the local food 
supply.” 


Appert’s discovery made possible the development of the great food canning 
industry, which American genius has carried to such great heights of public 
service. Not only do all commercial canners today utilize the Appert principle 
of heat sterilization and hermetic sealing, but housewives must and do apply 
it in home canning operations; thus conquering the perishability of foods, and 
making them available in all seasons. 


The enormous annual production and consumption of all kinds of canned 
foods are their own commentary upon the worth to industry and the public 
of Appert’s findings. The contribution is not alone to the peace-time food 
economy; in the recent war, one-third of the food used by our fighting forces 
and allies came to them in cans. 


From Appert’s discovery has sprung a modern American canning industry 
with plants in the 47 states and the territories. These plants produce annually 
all the basic canned foods—vegetables, fruits and fruit juices, milk, meat, fish 
and sea foods, soups, baby foods, specialties and combinations—totaling more 
than 400 items, utilizing more than 20 billion cans and jars, and adding up 
to more than two an a half billion dollars of value. 


It is an industry that offers a valuable market to farmers and growers, 
many of whose crops are principally grown for canning. Canners make siz- 
able contribution to labor payrolls, providing employment for thousands of 
persons, and with the related industries that furnish the containers, labels, 
machinery and other supplies; distributors; transportation companies and 
retail establishments, that total is multiplied many times. 


Thus, using the method that Nicholas Appert evolved, tested and published 
to the world, the canning industry makes fresh foods available in safe and 
sanitary condition the year round, freeing consumers from the restriction of 
having food available only during the harvest season, and contributing to the 
nutrition and health of the public. It conserves crops and contributes pay- 
rolls of real magnitude to labor and agriculture. And finally, it immeasur- 
ablv lessens the burden of the housewife through the time-saving and con- 
venience factors that canned foods afford her. 


APPLE CROP SHORT 
BUT HIGH IN QUALITY 


The 1952 apple crop now being har- 
vested is of such outstandingly superior 
quality that the industry expects it to 
do a yeoman job of continuing to 
strengthen and build the market for 
apple products, even though the crop is 
smaller than anticipated, says B. L. Tur- 
ner, president of Processed Apples In- 
stitute, Inc. 


Flavor and food value of the fruit are 
exceptionally high as a result of a long, 
sunny growing season, Mr. Turner, who 
is vice-president of Comstock Canning 
Corporation, Newark, New York, stated. 
Blends are very good. Cold and rainy 
weather, preventing pollinization of ap- 
ple blossoms during the Spring, how- 
ever, has resulted in a crop some fifteen 
million bushels below the normal ten- 
year average. The best current estimate, 
Mr. Turner reported, is that the apple 
crop will run slightly under the earlier 
Government estimate of 96 million bush- 
els. This compares with last year’s 114 
million bushel crop. 


Processors are planning to pack the 
same variety of apple products as last 
year, he said and will use around 23 
million bushels for the total pack, it is 
thought. Although this will be less than 
last year’s pack, it should cause no ap- 
preciable hardships on the market. 

The shortness of the crop will be re- 
flected in slight price increases, as could 
be expected, the P.A.I. president said. 
Both raw and processed apples are af- 
fected by the advance. Retailers can 
sell the ready-to-use products as a bet- 
ter buy however, in view of the added 
convenience and elimination of wastage 
provided by the processed apples, in 
addition to the fact that in most parts of 
the country the consumer is paying less 
for the processed apple than the raw 
apple. Canned apple sauce, slices and 
juice will continue to remain the lowest- 
price fruit products on the grocery 
shelves. 


The processors and the Institute will 
continue their strong consumer promo- 
tions along these lines—superior flavor, 
convenience, economy—to assist retailers 
in their efforts to move the products off 
the shelves in orderly fashion during the 
year. This year apple sauce, slices and 
juice again will be the products pro- 
moted. 


Growing recognition of processed ap- 
ples as a staple food in most American 
families has been the basis of an in- 
creased trend to processing on the part 
of commercial orchards, the P.A.I. presi- 
dent explained. Consequently, even with 
the shorter crop this year, there is su‘- 
ficient abundance of the varieties to give 
the processors the selectivity they re- 
quire to blend their quality products. 
This selectivity and technological ad- 
vances practiced by processors have been 
responsible for the constantly improving 
flavor of apple products over the past 
few years. 
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Star Kist Completes Multi-Million Dollar Tuna 


The largest and finest tuna cannery 
in the world! That’s what the French 
Sardine Company says about its new 
multi-million dollar “Star Kist” Tuna 
plant at Terminal Island, California. A 
model of modern streamlined efficiency, 
the gigantic plant will be officially 
opened on Wednesday, November 12, 
when President Joseph J. Bogdanovich 
and other company officials will show it 
off to big wigs of industry and govern- 
ment. 

Facing on Fish Harbor, the seat of 
California’s fourth largest industry— 
commercial fishing, the gleaming sprawl- 
ing gient dwarfs other buildings, which 
line the Harbor. 

After being weighed, the fish are 
brought into the cannery cn a special 
conveyor system. There they are dressed 
and thoroughly washed, placed on racks 
and rolled into pre-cookers. Pre-cooking 
is done by steam, the usual cooking time 
being from two to four hours at 212 to 
216 degrees fahrenheit, depending upon 
the size and condition of the fish. Cool- 
ing in a special room, takes about twelve 
hours. The fish are then carried on a 
conveyor through a “guillotine”, which 
cuts them cross-wise into pieces suitable 
for packing. The tuna is machine 
packed, salted automatically and a spe- 
cial preparation of monosodium gluta- 
mate added. After sealing, the cans are 
given a steam bath, cooked again in 
giant pressure cookers and finally labeled 
and cased for shipment. 


Top: Aerial view of the new multi-million 
dollar cannery on Terminal! Island, located 
near San Pedro, California. The struc- 
ture has 200,000 square feet of floor space 
and is built on a man made addition to 
the Island, which required 350,000 cubic 
yards of earth fill to construct. 


Center: Specially designed docks of the 
new Star Kist Cannery, the two finger 
piers which allow unloading of four boats 
simultaneously are approximately 20 feet 
wide and 210 feet long. They provide com- 
plete unloading facilties including: slat 
conveyors of a special design; flume 
ivoughs which move the fish on to the 
mounts; a unique scale house which 
allows quick, accurate weighing of fish; 
aod special thawing tanks (foreground). 
\‘ter weighing, the frozen fish are flumed 
info the tanks, where they are thawed 
s'owly in fresh sea water, to assure 
quality. 


ittom: Approximately 30 tons of stain- 
“Ss steel, belting and plate, were used in 
‘© construction of the seven 250 foot 
ug conveyor lines. The steel belts carry 
‘ie tuna down past women, lined up on 
ether side, who remove the skin, bone 
aod filet the fish. The filets are then 
»aced in the conveyor, which carries 
‘xem through a guillotine like knife and 
cuts them cross-wise into pieces suitable 
for packing. 
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FROZEN FOODS 


NEW FROZEN PEA PACK RECORD 
SET IN 1952 


A new frozen pea pack record was 
established in 1952, according to a pre- 
liminary report of the National Associa- 
tion of Frozen Food Packers, just issued. 
The total U. S. pack of frozen green peas 
this past season was 204,606,874 pounds, 
nearly five percent greater than the pre- 
vious record established in 1951. 


In setting this new record, which is 
equivalent to nearly twelve million cases 
of standard number 2 cans, important 
changes in regional production were re- 
corded, the pack in the East and South 
declined nearly 30 percent from 1951. 
This reduction, however, was more than 
offset by the important increase in the 
pack put up in the West. The pack in 
the Mid-West showed little change from 
last year. 


By package size, compared to last year 
freezers made a significant switch from 
the twelve ounce to the smaller ten ounce 
package, and the total pack in these re- 
tail sizes was actually, as well as pro- 
portionately, smaller than in 1951. The 
small institutional type showed a moder- 
ate increase over 1951, with the 2% 
pound size registering a gain and the 5 
pound size declining. The bulk type was 
larger this year than ever before, with a 
sharp gain in the 50 pound package, al- 
though the 30 pound pack declined. De- 
tails will be found in the table below. 


U. S. PACKS OF FROZEN GREEN 
PEAS BY REGION 


(Thousands of Pounds—000 omitted) 

Pre- 
liminary 

Region 1950 1951 1952 
East & South 38,479 46,915 32,646 
Midwest 11,613 14,479 14,439 
102,183 134,147 157,523 
152,275 195,541 204,607 


TOTAL U. S. PACKS PRIOR YEARS — THOUSANDS OF 
POUNDS: 1942—59,077; 1943—70,310; 1944—79,- 
152; 1945—103,834 ; 1946—140,603 ; 1947—131,786 ; 
1948—118,977; 1949—113,273. 


U.S. PACKS 
BY SIZE OF CONTAINER 


(Thousands of Pounds—000 omitted) 

Pre- 
: liminary 

Size 1950 1951 1952 
10 ounce! 723 18,586 74,467 
89,598 101,445 40,331 
23,311 27,060 35,111 
4 and 5 pounds 11,372 6,662 

Other small (10 Ibs. and 

under ) 399 655 
30 pounds 7,928 3,076 
50 pounds 16,5382 24,346 
Other large (over 10 Ibs.) 5,624 12,219 19,959 
RSENS 152,275 195,541 204,607 


1 Includes a very small production in 8 oz. size. 


FREEZER BOARD GETS PROGRESS 
REPORT ON NUTRITIONAL- 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


The Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Frozen Food Pack- 
ers meeting in Washington, October 3, 
reached decisions on the future develop- 
ment of several important projects. The 
Board Meeting was presided over by 
President C. L. Snavely, of Consumers 
Packing Company, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania. Directors heard a report on the 
Association’s Nutritional Program and 
gave its approval to the recommenda- 
tions of the Nutritional Committee. A 
long term program of Nutritional Re- 
search is contemplated to meet an ever 
increasing demand for a Nutritional in- 
formation on Frozen Foods. The Pro- 
gram, under the chairmanship of Mr. H. 
J. Humphrey, Birds Eye Division of 
General Foods, orporation, will be 
financed by Association funds and indus- 
try contributions. 


A progress report was submitted to 
the Directors on an educational brochure 
designed to improve frozen food handling 
practices at all levels of distribution. 
This brochure, now being prepared, will 
drive home to all handlers the impor- 
tance of giving proper care and protec- 
tion to frozen foods. Emphasis will be 
given to the potential danger to the in- 
dustry that may result from undesirable 
handling practices: loss of flavor, ap- 
pearance and nutritional content. Spe- 
cific recommendations on_ protecting 
frozen foods will be offered to each seg- 
ment of the trade. 


The Board also discussed a problem 
that has arisen with respect to label 
nomenclature for Frozen Concentrated 
Lemonade. Conferences with the Food 
and Drug Administration on this sub- 
ject are continuing, but no final decision 
has yet been reached. The Association 
conducted a consumer survey, the results 
of which are indicative of homemakers’ 
views on labeling nomenclature for this 
project. The results of the survey have 
been furnished to the Food and Drug 
Administration. 


ELECT SNIDER 

At the meeting Mr. O. E. Snider, of 
Blue Lake Packers, Incorporated, Salem, 
Oregon, was elected a member of the 
Board. Mr. Snider has had long experi- 
ence in the Association and governmen- 
tal work, during his many years in the 
food industry. 


TO KEYNOTE MEETING 


Setting the keynote for the 19th an- 
nual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains, which will be held 
at Miami Beach October 26-30, inclusive, 
will be John A. Logan, association presi- 
dent. 

The theme of the meeting, “Guideposts 
to the Future”, will be Mr. Logan’s topic. 
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ORANGE SUPREMACY CROWN 
PASSES TO 
FROZEN CONCENTRATES 


Grocery store customers have long 
suspected that they were putting their 
money down on a winner in the case of 
frozen orange juice concentrate, and now 
data, released by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, makes it official. 

The latest announcement of data col- 
lected on a nation-wide basis by the Mar. 
ket Research Corporation, under con- 
tract with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, shows total household con- 
sumer purchases of fresh oranges from 
September 1, 1951 through August 31, 
1952, totaling 31,944,000 boxes. Con- 
sumer purchases of frozen concentrated 
orange juice on an equivalent basis for 
the same twelve-months period totals 
32,485,000 boxes. Also this is more than 
double the consumer purchases of canned 
single strength orange juice, which totals 
on an equivalent basis, 16,031,000 boxes. 

Comparable figures for a year earlier, 
the 12-months period ending August 31, 
1951, were: Fresh orange — 32,296,000 
boxes; Frozen — 19,011,000; Canned — 
14,147,000. Since the 70 percent growth 
of “frozen” demand in a single year’s 
time was not made primarily at the ex- 
pense of its older rivals, it seems clear 
that new customers and new uses have 
been encouraged. 


PROPOSED REVISION OF 
CANNED MUSHROOM GRADES 


USDA announced on October 14 that 
it is considering revision of U. S. Stand- 
ards for grades of canned mushrooms. 
The proposed revision would supersede 
standards in effect since May 15, 1941, 
and incorporate certain provisions of the 
Federal Food and Drug Standards of 
Identity and Fill of Container, as 
amended, effective December 12, 1952. 
Interested persons may, until November 
17, 1952, submit views and comments to 
the Fruit and Vegetable Branch, USDA, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


BENTLEY MOVED UP 
AT LIBBY’S 


John H. Bentley has been appointed 
assistant Western divisional sales man- 
ager of Libby, McNeill & Libby, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Califor- 
nia. Mr. Bentley jointed the firm in 
1937 and has spent most of his time at 
the Los Angeles branch. More recently, 
however he was branch manager for the 
firm at Salt Lake City. 


$$$ $ $ 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscripticns, 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 
Saves 25%. Order now. 

20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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KIPP NAMED CANCO DIRECTOR 


Donald B. Kipp, member of the law 
firm of Pitney, Hardin & Ward, of New- 
ark, New Jersey, has been elected a 
divector of American Can Company. 

Mr. Kipp, a graduate of Princeton 
University and Harvard Law School, 
also is a director of the American Color- 
type Co., American Insurance Co., and 
the Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co. He 
resides on Spring Valley Road in Morris- 
town, New Jersey. 


HOOKS JOINS 
FLORIDA CITRUS COOP. 


Homer E. Hooks, recently released 
after 18 months’ service as a Captain 
with Army Intelligence at the Pentagon, 
has joined the Florida Citrus Canners 
Cooperative, Lake Wales, as assistant to 
Marvin H. Walker, General Manager. 

Prior to his recall to military service, 
Mr. Hooks was vice-president of the 
Lakeland Highlands Canning Company, 
Highlands City. Before that, he was 
Secretary- Manager of the Canners 
League of Florida for three years. 

Mr. Hooks graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Florida in 1943 with a B.A. 
degree and membership in Florida Blue 
Key and Phi Beta Kappa. He was editor 
of the University newspaper, was listed 
in “Who’s Who in American Colleges 
and Universities”, and was named to the 
University’s Hall of Fame. 

Following discharge from the Army 
in July, 1946, he worked as citrus writer 
for the Tampa Tribute until December, 
1947, when he accepted the position with 
the Canners League. 


PROCESSING CONFERENCE 
SCHEDULED AT GENEVA 


The Fifth Annual Food Processing 
Conference for New York State Can- 
ners & Freezers will be held at the Gen- 
evi Experiment Station, Geneva, New 
York, on Wednesday, November 12, ac- 
cording to Dr. David Hand, Head of the 
Food Technology Division of the New 
York State Experiment Station. In-plant 
teclinical problems are covered in this 
aniual one-day meeting, which provides 
a wide variety of topics of interest to all 
secments of the industry. Details will 
be announced later. 


A NEW B. F. SHRIVER 


‘ames M. Shriver, President of The B. 
F. Shriver Company, well known can- 
ners of Westminster, Maryland, has an- 
noineed the birth of a son. The new 
acuition, born late in July, is named for 
the founder of the firm, Benjamin 
Fronklin Shriver. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


ANDERSON TO MANAGE 
CROWN CAN ORLANDO PLANT 


John T. Anderson, succeeds William 
A. Royal, as Plant Manager of Crown 
Can Company’s Orlando, Florida plant 
according to an announcement by John 


JOHN T. ANDERSON 


J. Nagle, chairman of the: Board and 
president of the Crown Can Company 
and the Crown Cork & Seal Company. 
Mr. Anderson has been with the Crown 
Can Company since its inception in 1936. 
First as a member of the Service De- 
partment and later as Service Super- 
visor in the southern district. In 1950 
he joined the Sales Department as rep- 
resentative in Florida and Georgia. 


BROKER HOTELS 
FILLING UP RAPIDLY 


National Food Brokers Association 
office, reports that several of the hotels 
alloted the Association for the Chicago 
Convention, have already been booked to 
capacity. Members and Non-Canner 
principals who are being cared for by 
the Association who have not yet made 
reservations, are earnestly requested to 
take care of this matter immediately. 


MRS. CHARLES B. SILVER 


Mrs. Charles B. Silver, wife of the 
founder of Charles B. Silver & Son, well 
known canners of Havre de Grace, 
Maryland, and mother of Bartol Silver, 
President of the firm, died Tuesday, 
October 7, at the age of 80, following an 
extended illness. 
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BROMFIELD TO ADDRESS 
WISCONSIN CANNERS 


Noted novelist and soil conservationist 
Louis Bromfield, who has demonstrated 
on his own Malabar farm, near Lucas, 
Ohio, what can be accomplished by 
proper soil conservation practices, will 
be the featured speaker at the coming 
Wisconsin Canners Association Conven- 
tion in Milwaukee, November 10 and 11. 
Mr. Bromfield will take as his subject 
“Revolution in Agriculture”. He will 
make his adress at the opening luncheon, 
on November 10. 


Secretary Marvin Verhulst, reports 
the program is shaping up nicely. Fred 
C. Heinz President of the National Can- 
ners Association, will also speak at the 
opening luncheon. Tuesday’s program 
will include Mr. G. Chester Freeman of 
U.S.D.A., Mr. Charles Miller, Wisconsin 
Wholesale Grocer and Professor of Busi- 
ness Administration who is expected to 
have a report on the extensive economic 
study of the Wisconsin Canning Indus- 
try completed last spring; and Mrs. 
Rebecea C. Barton will discuss the prob- 
lem migrant worker; Dave Livingston 
will provide the humor, title of his ad- 
dress “Bread, Butter and Boloney.” 


PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS PLAN 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


At a recent meeting of the Conven- 
tion Committee of the Pennsylvania 
Canners Association in York, Pennsyl- 
vania, a program was conceived for the 
38th annual meeting of the Association 
in Harrisburg on November 24 and 25, 
1952, which promises to radar its im- 
portance in every phase of the elements 
which make up the State’s Canning 
Industry. 


Serving on the Committee, appointed 
by J .W. Fullerton, President of the 
Association, are: Edward J. Laucks, 
Sales Manager of the Hungerford Pack- 
ing Company, who is Committee Chair- 
man, and George Lambert, Keystone 
Mushroom Company; Ty Young, Chas. 
G. Summers, Jr.; James Winebrenner, 
D. E. Winebrenner Company, Maxwell 
Bucklew, Knouse Foods Cooperative; A. 
Reed Hayes, Mifflin County Packing 
Company; and serving ex-officio are J. 
W. Fullerton, President, and Charles W. 
York, Executive Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Nationally prominent speakers in the 
fields of marketing, management, eco- 
nomics, and raw products, will appear 
on the Pennslyvania program. Head- 
quarters for the meeting on November 
24 and 25, 1952, will be the Penn Harris 
Hotel in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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©-1 ACQUIRES LAND IN 
NORTHWEST 


The Owens-Illinois Glass Company has 
acquired approximately 70 acres of land 
in the Parkrose Area of Portland, Ore- 
gon, as a possible new glass container 
plan site. 


C. G. Bensinger, General Manager of 
the company’s Pacific Coast Division, 
said, “Owens-Illinois has surveyed nu- 
merous sites trying to locate property 
close to the center of the growing Paci- 
fic Northwest market.” 


He said that glass container sales tend 
to follow increases in population and 
cited United States Census figures show- 
ing a population increase of one million 
in the Pacific Northwest from 1940 
through 1950. He indicated that a con- 
tinuation of this trend is expected in the 
next decade. 


The Portland site has access to rail and 
highway transportation, providing effec- 
tive service to all marketing and pro- 
ducing areas in the states of Washington 
and Oregon. 


Owens-Illinois has plants in Oakland, 
Los Angeles, Pacific Grove, Corona, and 
San Jose, in California, and in 24 other 
locations throughout the United States. 
Western sales branches are located in 
Portland, Seattle, San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Fresno, Los Angeles, and Salt 
Lake City. 


NFBA TO PARTICIPATE IN 
GMA CONVENTION 


On invitation of the Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, the National Food 
Brokers Association will again partici- 
pate in their Convention, to be held in 
New York, in November. One of the 
features in which four NFBA Brokers 
will participate, will be a panel discus- 
sion on “The Promotion and Merchan- 
dising of Advertised Brands through 
Food Brokers.” The meeting is a closed 
one for GMA members. 


GETS SALES POST 


Adrian O’Keeffe, president of First 
National Stores, New England chain, is 
general chairman of the convention. 

William P. Quinn, formerly with Na- 
tional Distillers Corp., has been ap- 
pointed New England division sales man- 
ager for R. U. Delapenha & Co., New 
York packers and importers of food 
products. 


AMERICAN SARDINE 
ON AUCTION BLOCK 


The fish cannery and reduction plant 
of the American Sardine Co. at Benicia, 
California, is to be sold at auction. The 
firm failed, following the almost com- 
plete disappearance of sardines from the 
waters off San Francisco Bay. 
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BIERHAUS SUCCEEDS McLAURIN 
AT U.S.W.G.A. 


E. G. Bierhaus of E. Bierhaus & Sons, 
Vincennes, Indiana, takes office as chair- 
man of the board of the United States 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Inc., suc- 
ceeding J. H. McLaurin who retired Sep- 
tember 30 after holding this office during 
the past five years. 

Fred C. Wilson of Lexington Grocery 
Company, Lexington, North Carolina, is 
the new treasurer of the Association fol- 
lowing the retirement September 30 of 
Mrs. Julia D. DeLand. The functions of 
treasurer will be carried on in the Wash- 
ington headquarters office by Mrs. Mable 
L. Campbell who will serve as assistant 
treasurer. 

Other members of the trade occupying 
top offices with the Association are: E. 
H. Harrison, Boillin-Harrison Company, 
Clarksville ,Tennessee, president; and V. 
D. Youngblood, Southern Wholesale 
Company, Brookhaven, Mississippi, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. 

Active wholesale grocers will be elected 
each year to fill these offices of the 
Association. 


PLANT MAINTENANCE 
CONFERENCE TO STRESS 
INDIVIDUAL PROBLEMS 


A unique conference arrangement, to 
permit consideration of the problems of 
individual plants, will be a feature of 
the Plant Maintenance Conference, at 
the Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Janu- 
ary 19-22. 

Facilities in panels, conferences and 
roundtables will make possible the treat- 
ment of approximately 5,000 individual 
problems, in addition to the reading of 
prepared papers and four plant tours. 
Eight sectional conferences and 21 
roundtables will be held over two-day 
periods to encourage visitors to consider 
discussions overnight and submit ques- 
tions based on their own experiences. 

Separately, on the floor of the Plant 
Maintenance Show, which will be held at 
the same time, about 1,500 experts rep- 
resenting 300 exhibitors will be on hand 
to answer further questions concerning 
equipment. 

Eleven major industries will have ses- 
sions of their own to allow intensive 
discussions of single industry problems. 
Also, conferences will be divided into 
separate groups according to the size of 
plant. Top management maintenance 
problems, common to all industry, will 
be treated in panels which all will attend. 


CLING PEACH BOARD MOVES 


The California Cling Peach Advisory 
Board, of which W. S. Everts is man- 


ager, has announced removal of its 
offices from 38 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco, California, to new quarters on the 
second floor of a new building at 350 
Sansome St. The change was effective 
the second week in October. 
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BROKER FILM TO BE SHOWN 
AT LOCAL CLUBS 


A new sound-slide film, depicting the 
activities of the Natiinal Food Brokers 
Asscciation has been released for show- 
ings to local meetings of Food Broker 
Groups. The color film was prepared 
by the Columbia Broadcasting Systems 
Radio Network and it is accompanied by 
a recording, made by one of CBS’s 
famous announcers. 


MYERS INTRODUCES 
HAND SPRAYER LINE 


The F. E. Myers & Brothers Company, 
well known manufacturers of pumps, 
power sprayers and like equipment, is 
adding a new line of hand sprayers. The 
latest addition to the line is being intro- 
duced under the name of “‘Testop”. Nine 
different sprayers, ranging in size from 
small one pint household sprayers, to 
3% gallons compressed air sprayers, are 
included in the line. 


“CARE” PACKAGES 
FEATURE CANNED TURKEY 


Three “CARE” food packages, especi- 
ally prepared for gift giving for needy 
families overseas, are available this sea- 
son. Canned turkey is, of course, one of 
the main ingredients. The complete pack- 
age containing a whole canned turkey, 
plus the dinner trimmings, for as many 
as 12 persons, is available for $18.75. 
In adition, canned turkey alone will be 
provided at $12.00, and a $6.95 budget 
food package, completes the offers. 

Orders may be mailed to “CARE”, 20 
Broad Street, New York 5, New York, 
or any local office of the non-profit 
agency. Deadline for Thanksgiving is 
November 1, for Christmas delivery De- 
cember 1. 


NORTHWEST GOVERNORS 
PROCLAIM “COMMERCIAL 
CANNING WEEK” 


The Governor of Washington State has 
publicly proclaimed October 19 to 25 in- 
clusive as ‘Washington Commercial 
Canning Week,” and the Governor of 
Oregon has set aside the week of Octo- 
ber 25 to 31 as “Commercial Canning 
Week” for that State. These observances 
cf course, are in recognition of the con- 
tribution of commercial canning to the 
economy of the States and are a part of 
the Nation-wide celebration of the 200th 
Anniversary of the birth of Nicolas 
Aprert, father of canning. 


FORM NEW COMPANY 


Charles W. Beard and Bruce A. Mac- 
Donald have organized Beard & Ma:- 
Donald, with offices at 119 Ann Street, 
Hartford, Connecticut, to conduct a food 
brokerage business. 
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DEATHS 


DEATH COMES TO 
FRANK GERBER 


Frank Gerber, seventy-nine, chairman 
of the board of the Gerber Products 
Company, Fremont, Michigan and elev- 
enth President of the National Canners 
Association, died October 7, at Gerber 
Memorial Hospital, Fremont. Mr. Ger- 
ber reported at the office regularly, up 
to three weeks prior to the day of his 
death, despite a hip fracture suffered 
two years ago, which had prevented more 
extensive travel. 


The man who pioneered in the develop- 
ment of the now lusty canned baby food 
industry, whose name is synonymous 
with that popular food item, was an in- 
dustry stalwart. He had much to do 
with the development of the National 
Canners Association and has been one of 
its chief policy makers up to the present 
time, remaining active, particularly on 
the Administrative Council, the Finance, 
Labeling and Conference Committees. 
His long career of Association service 
extends back forty-one years, to 1911 
when he was elected a member of its 
Board of Directors. He served as presi- 
dent of the Michigan Canners Associa- 
tion from 1914 to 1917, during World 
War I. As vice-president of the National 
Association in 1917 and 1918, he worked 
closely with the War Food Administra- 
tion, to facilitate an orderly supply of 
canned foods. So that he was particu- 
larly suited to serve as president, when 
elected in 1919. During his term of office 
the Association expanded its Laboratory 
Research Program and extended its pro- 
gram of Consumer Education. 


Mr. Gerber was born on January 12, 
1873, in Douglas, Michigan, but was 
raised in Fremont. His family was the 
third generation of Gerber’s in business 
in that community, his father and grand- 
father, having been active in lumber, 
tannery and later the canning industry 
there. 


Frank Gerber attended college in Val- 
viso, Indiana. In 1901 he took over 
nanery management at Fremont and 
‘ame president of the company in 1917 
the death of his father, serving in 
at capacity up till 1946. Since then 
has been chairmarr of the board. Baby 
ids were introduced in 1928 and the 
emont Canning Company, became the 
( -rber Products Company in 1941. 


\ir. Gerber died in a hospital on a cite 

the former home of his parents, be- 
‘ eathed to the town of Fremont on 
i cir death in 1917. Funeral services 
\ cre held on the afternoon of October 
at the Fremont Community Building. 
’ ». Gerber is survived by his son Dan 
( vber, President of the firm, Mrs. Dan 
( vber, five grandchildren, a sister, a 
) phew, and three nieces. 
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PROFESSOR VAUGHAN DIES 


Professor R. E. Vaughan, sixty-eight, 
who retired as extension plant patholo- 
gist at the University of Wisconsin, on 
January 1, 1950, died at Madison, Octo- 
ber 6, following a heart attack. Profes- 
sor Vaughan specialized in diseases of 
Wisconsin canning crops and for many 
year was in charge of the Cannery Field- 
men’s short course at the University of 
Wisconsin. He first became associated 
with canners when the Wisconsin Can- 
ne:s Association made a grant to the 
University in 1911, to investigate pea 
blight, Professor Vaughan was assigned 
to that project. 


RESEARCH SHOWS HOW 
MUSHROOM PRODUCTION 
MAY BE INCREASED 


Commercial mushroom growers through 
research in the past 20 years have 
doubled their average yields (from one 
up to two pounds per square foot of cul- 
ture bed), but continuing U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture investigations have 
shown that even these yields can be in- 
creased with no additional expense, an 
important factor in the 60,000,000-pound- 
a-year industry. 

At the Plant Industrs Station, Belts- 
ville, Maryland, Edwund B. Lambert and 
T. T. Ayres developed a new culture sys- 
tem for better control of mushroom dis- 
eases, largely through better “‘pasteuriz- 
ing” of the beds for disease control by 
steaming to a carefully controlled tem- 
perature of about 150°F. 

(Mushrooms are grown commercially 
on shelf beds or trays in long windowless 
houses, cr in caves and abandoned mines. 
The crop is started from spawn... the 
crumbled, root-like runners . . . which 
is scattered by hand on the beds of com- 
posted horse manure. The mushrooms 
are harvested by hand with a knife.) 


In the experiments Lambert and Ayres 
obtained yields as high as 5 pounds, and 
in a few instances up to 6 pounds to the 
square foot, about three times as much 
as in commercial growing. Commercial 
beds must first pay off expenses with 
about 1% pounds of salable mushrooms 
per square foot and make their profit 
from production above that. 


The high points in the new system 
are: (1) a poultry litter supplement that 
adds to the yield; (2) shorter outdoor 
composting and control of temperature 
during pasteurizing that conserves man- 
ure, cuts down harmful organisms and 
makes the nutrients in the manure more 
readily available to the mushroom; (3) 
forced ventilation of growing rooms; 
and (4) the use of certain pesticides. 


Tests at a few commercial houses show 
the system can be easily followed, but 
results so far have not shown as much 
gain in yield as in the pilot-scale tests 
in the experimental houses. According 
to Lambert and Ayres, one of the pos- 
sible reasons for this is inadequate ven- 
tilation in the large commercial houses. 
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PATMAN ACT COUNCIL FORMED 


A national council for the preservation 
of the Robinson-Patman Act has been 
formed. Watson Rogers, President of 
the National Food Brokers Association, 
is Chairman of the Council, which is 
meade up of many interests from the food 
trades. Purpose of the Council is to con- 
duct a campaign against weakening 
amendments to the RobinSon-Patman 
Act. Last week officials of the Council 
secured a statement from Governor 
Stevenson indicating his support of the 
group’s objectives, and plans are under 
way for a conference with General 
Eisenhower. 

This week the Supreme Court agreed 
to review the question of whether it is 
unlawful for a buyer to knowingly in- 
duce or receive discrimination in price. 
The question arises from FTC action 
against the Automatic Canteen Company 
of America. 


LIFT MONTANA CEILINGS 


OPS this week authorized some in- 
creases in wholesale and retail grocery 
prices in Montana. 

The upward adjustments were made in 
line with the provisions of the Bricker 
Amendment to the Defense Production 
Act, to insure that ceiling prices are now 
lower than minimum prices in effect un- 
der the state law. 

The Montana move was the first action 
by OPS with respect to grocery products 
under provisions of the amendment. 


SPRING VEGETABLE GOALS 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
today announced acreage and produc- 
tion goals for 17 vegetables to be mar- 
keted in fresh form during April, May, 
and June 1953. The sum of the acreage 
goals for these crops is 501,000 acres. 
This is 8 percent higher than the 465,980 
acres harvested in 1952. 


The production goal based on this 
acreage, at average yields, calls for a 
3 percent increase in production over 
1952. 

The 1953 acreage goals call for in- 
creases for lima and snap beans, beets, 
cabbage, cantaloupes, cauliflower, cucum- 
bers, onions, green peppers, tomatoes, 
and watermelons. A goal below the 1952 
acreage has been set for spinach, and 
goals equal to the 1952 acreage have 
been set for carrots, celery, lettuce, green 
peas, and shallots. 


R.F.C. GETS CANNERY 


The Reconstruction Finance Corp. has 
purchased the Big Creek Cannery at 
Merced, California, for $1,300,000. The 
transaction was made to satisfy an 
R.F.C. judgment against the company 
for failure to pay off a Government loan. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION—A general tone of 
underlying strength continues to rule in 
the canned foods market this week, and 
promises to be the governing factor on 
just about every item in the list for the 
balance of the 1952-53 marketing season. 
Buyers have been busy taking in ship- 
ments of stocks spoken for earlier in the 
season, meanwhile keeping a weather eye 
open for offerings of short items on 
which they have been unable to cover. 
Actual buying has slackened off some- 
what due, partially, to a lack of offer- 
ings, partially to the desire of buyers to 
take a breathing spell and size up the 
situation, and finally in part to the sea- 
son of the year when it is customary for 
distributors to turn their attention to 
holiday items. Generally speaking, there 
is no mad scramble to buy, nor is there 
any selling pressure, canners being well 
satisfied with the business done to date. 

There’s increasing evidence, however, 
that the normal pre-holiday dullness will 
not be near as noticeable as usual this 
year. Buyers quite properly are begin- 
ning to wonder where they will be able 
to get their supplies after the turn of 
the year. Lists on just about every im- 
portant, and many relatively unimpor- 
tant fruit, vegetable and fish items, sav- 
ing possibly corn, are already full of 
holes. And corn canners are not too 
worried about the situation, feeling that 
corn will take up the slack caused by the 
shortages in other commodities. 


CROPS — Meanwhile, as might have 
been expected, because of generally 
favorable growing conditions during 
September, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture as of October 1, raised its 
sights on imporant processing crops from 
the September 1 level. For instance, 
lima beans up 1 percent from the Sep- 
tember forecast; sweet corn nearly 5 
percent; tomatces about 6 percent. Fol- 
lowing the freeze of last week in the 
Eastern half of the country, and the sud- 
den deterioration of prospects in Cali- 
fornia tomatoes, it’s quite certain that 
when the final figures are out, they will 
fall well below the level indicated Sep- 
tember 1. (See page 13, Sept. 22 issue 
CT). 


WISCONSIN BEAN AND CORN 
PACKS — The attempt to compile a 
“quickie” report of the corn and bean 
packs by the local associations, as was 
done on peas, did not meet with the same 
enthusiastic reception. However, the 
Wisconsin Association was able to issue 
figures this past week on the two packs 
for its own State. A quick check tells 
is both packs set a record for that State. 
The corn pack of 7,617,357 cases basis 
2’s, was nearly 70 percent greater than 
the 1951 pack in that State, but only 
slightly larger than the previous record 
pack of 7,379,484 cases set in 1949. Of 
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the total 8,720,873 actual cases, 6,330,155 
cases were golden whole kernel, 2,188,078 
golden creamstyle, and a small amount 
of white whole kernel and creamstyle. 
Most of the pack, 5,318,643 cases, was 
packed in the 303 can, the next popular 
size being the 12 ounce vac. 1,411,312 
cases, followed by 1,193,327 cases of 10’s. 
Only 58,281 cases of No. 2’s were packed 
while 648,712 cases went into the 8 
ounce can. 


A total of 2,085,702 actual cases of 
green and wax beans were packed in the 
State of Wisconsin. Of these 992,048 
cases were cut green, 584,389 cut wax, 
327,904 cases whole green, 75,322 cases 
whole wax, and 106,039 cases French 
style green. 


Here again the 303 can was the most 
popular size, 1,554,,507 cases, followed by 
254,646 cases of 10’s and 243,396 cases 
of 8 ounce. Only 18,777 cases of 2’s 
were produced in this State. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Steady To Strong Tone Prevailing—Toma- 
toes Unchanged—Steady Undertone In Fall 
Pack Beans—Looking Corn Over Carefully 
—tInterest In Standard Peas, Few Offerings 
—Sardine Demand Moderate At New Season 
High—Fair Call For Tuna—Little Interest 
In Salmon—Await Grapefruit Juice Prices 
—Apple Sauce Strong—Other 
Fruits Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Oct. 16, 1952 


THE SITUATION—Routine trading 
prevailed in the local canned foods mar- 
ket during the week, and it is evident 
that the imminence of the national elec- 
tion is throwing its shadow over the 
market. There was a steady to strong 
tone prevailing on most canned foods, 
however, and prices on a number of 
products are on the strong side. Florida 
canners are scheduled- to come through 
with opening prices on new pack grape- 
fruit juice during the coming week, and 
current reports are that at least one can- 
ner will open on the entire line. 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributors are 
busy taking in shipments of new packs 
bought earlier in the season, and it is 
not expected that much in the way of 
additional buying for shipment during 
the balance of the year will be evident 
until the closing half of December, at 
which time buyers will be in position to 
make a better estimate of their first 
quarter 1953 requirements. Owing to 
the fact that the annual trade conven- 
tions in Chicago will be held in Febru- 
ary, rather than the opening month of 
the year, it is expected that considerable 
business which is normally worked at 
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the conventions will be put through 
earlier. 


TOMATOES — A little business has 
been done in tomatoes at prices below 
those prevailing in recent weeks, but not- 
withstanding a slight easing in the raw 
market most canners have not shaded. 
Currently, _prompt shipment tomatoes 
are reported offering at $1.05-$1.10 for 
standard 1s, $1.45 for 303s, $1.55 for 2s, 
$2.25 for 2%s, and $7.75 to $8.00 for 
10s, all f.o.b. canneries. Extra stand- 
ards hold at $1.15-$1.20 for 1s, $1.50- 
$1.55 for 308s, $1.70-$1.75 for 2s, and 
$8.50-$8.75 for 10s. Some California to- 
mato canners will prorate on solid pack 
this year, although full deliveries are 
looked for in products. Midwest pack- 
ers continue strong in their price views 
on tomatoes, with standard 1s holding at 
$1.20, 2s at $1,.70, 244s, at $2.40, and 
10s at $8.25, f.o.b. Indiana canneries. 
Pack picked up somewhat in late can- 
ning operations, and some canners now 
expect their final production figures to be 
much better than was indicated a month 
ago. 


BEANS—Tri-State canners report a 
steady undertone on fall pack beans, 
with standard cut flat green 303s hold- 
ing at $1.15, with standard round cut 
303s commanding $1.25 and 2s $1.35 at 
canneries. Fancy French style green 
303s list at $1.50, with 2s at $1.65. On 
wax beans, standard cut 303s are held 
at $1.25, with extra standards at $1.40 
and fancy at $1.50. Midwest canners are 
quoting fancy 2-sieve whole green 303s 
at $2.30, with 3-sieve at $2.10. 


CORN—Buyers are looking the corn 
situation over rather carefully, as a re- 
sult of some recent downward price ad- 
justments by midwestern canners. Stand- 
ard cream style golden 303s can now be 
bought at $1.30-$1.35, it is reported, with 
extra standards at $1.40-$1.45 and fancy 
ranges from $1.55 to $1.65. Fancy cream 
style country gentleman is_ reported 
available at $1.70 for 303s, f.o.b. can- 
neries. While shelf sizes of corn have 
eased somewhat, the reverse is true in 
the case of 10s, where canners are get- 
ting more inquiries from the Quarter- 
master Corps. 


PEAS—Buyers are interested in stand- 
ard peas, but there are few offerings 
reported and the market is in good 
shape. Some midwest Early Junes were 
reported available during the week a‘ 
$1.25 for 303s, with standard sweets 
commanding $1.15 for the few stocks 
available. 


SARDINES—Maine canners have suc- 
ceeded in establishing the market on 
quarter keyless at $7.00 per case, f.o.b. 
and busines is reported at that basis. 
Demand is only moderate, however. 

TUNA—Chief interest in the market 
is the renewed drive on the part of do- 
mestic tuna factors for more tariff pro- 
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Reduce Commodity Damage 
_ Remove More Water 
With the... 


If you are experiencing excessive damage in removing water 
from delicate fruits and vegetables, the Scott Vibro-Lux can 
help you lick this costly problem. Here is a vibrator-separator 
that surpasses in performance the reel type separator in remov- 
ing water from commodities. In instances where dryness is a 
vital factor (such as ahead of freezing units), Vibro-Lux is 
doing an outstanding job for scores of leading packers. 


With controlled vibratory action up to 1,000 times a minute, 
Vibro-Lux removes practically all water, cleans, rinses and 
removes most splits and skins from the commodity in one 
cperation. This action spreads the commodity evenly over a 
0” width making grading easier and faster at the inspection 
table. A special divider attachment allows two types or sizes 
of products to be processed simultaneously. 


4" feed height and 1614” discharge height make it adaptable 
‘o your existing equipment. 


Vibro-Lux, which comes complete with drain pan and sprays, 
available in three sizes. Also available with all stainless 
teel contact parts. 


SEND FOR THIS NEW CATALOG TODAY 


This leatherette ring binder, containing all 
Scott Viner canning catalogs, covers infor- 
mation on: Hydraulic Elevators, Drum 
Screens, Vibrating Screens, Supply Tanks, 
Viners and Viner Equipment, Red Beet and 
Carrot Combines, Tubular Blanchers and 
Washers. 


THE SCOTT VINER COMPANY 
1224 Kinnear Road Columbus, Ohio 
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Alberger System 
of processing 
quality salt 

for industry, by 
J. L. Alberger, 
developed for 


For over 50 years, Diamond Crystal Alberger Process 
Salt has been famous for its true salty flavor and 
better seasoning quality. 

The exclusive Alberger System produces salt with 
a consistent purity of 99.95%-—a salt that surpasses 
every requirement of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. In 
addition, the Alberger Process makes available care- 
fully screened salts of uniform bulk to industrial users 
of salt who require a definite grain size. 

That’s why thousands of food manufacturers who 
demand dependable salt of uniform purity, bulk and 
quality use this salt exclusively. 

If you have any questions about which grain size 
or grade to use for best results, get expert advice by 
writing to our Technical Director. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
ALBERGER PROCESS SALT 


Diamond Crystal-Colonial Salt Division, General Foods 
Corporation, St. Clair, Michigan - Akron, Ohio 
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tection against the Japanese produce, 
both frozen and canned. The Tariff Com- 
mission is expected to hold hearings 
next month. Marketwise, there was a 
fair call reported this wek for Califor- 
nia tuna, which remains unchanged in 
price. 


SALMON — Buyers were not in the 
market for salmon to any extent during 
the week, and the market position was 
without change. Distribtors in most in- 
stances are well covered on prompt and 
nearby requirements. 


CITRUS—Moderate replacement buy- 
ing of carryover stocks is reported, pend- 
ing the naming of opening prices on new 
pack. One canner has already started 
booking new pack grapefruit juice, but 
others are expected to announce their 
prices during the coming week. Orange 
juice is expected to open about Novem- 
ber 15. 


APPLE SAUCE—A strong market 
prevails, reflecting the reduced apple 
crop this season. New York State can- 
ners are quoting fancy 303s at $1.65, 
with 2s at $1.85 and 10s at $8.50. Vir- 
ginia canners are quoting the new pack 
at a range of $1.50 to $1.60 for fancy 
303s, with 2s at $1.6714-$1.70, f.0.b. can- 
neries. Curtailed supplies have brought 
much higher prices to growers, with New 
York State packers paying as high as 
$4.50 per 100 lbs. for the raw fruit. 


OTHER FRUITS —There were no 
outstanding developments in the canned 
fruit situation on the Coast during the 
week, and markets continued to display 
a steady undertone. Canner unsold hold- 
ings of peaches are reported to be light, 
and the same holds true of cocktail. Can- 
ners have moderate holdings of some 
other fruits, but are not pressing offer- 
ings for sale, and are of the opinion that 
they will succeed in pretty well cleaning 
up all carryover holdings by the time 
that next year’s fruit crops are ready 
to go into the cans. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Trade Beginning To Wonder About Spring 
Supplies—Beans Short In All Areas—Corn 
Due For Attention—Peas Routine—Kraut 
Offerings Limited To Well Established Cus- 
tomers—Heavy Sales Of Apple Sauce—Cit- 
rus Crop Prospects Disappointing — Maine 
Sardines Leveled Off—Buy Salmon 
Only As Needed. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Oct. 16, 1952 


THE SITUATION—Old Jack Frost 
put an end to tomato canning in most 
of the Middlewest last week leaving can- 
ners short of requirements, particularly 
on tomatoes, although tomato products 
are not going to go around either. Pump- 
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kin was also slightly hurt although not 
enough to strengthen the market. Car- 
rots, beets and kraut are still in full 
swing but kraut canners are in real 
trouble as the cabbage harvest is much 
below normal and considerably higher in 
price. Trading, in the meantime, while 
down somewhat from previous high 
levels, remains good with prices on the 
steady side. While holiday items are 
coming in for a lot of attention, which 
is usual at this time of the year, buyers 
have been buying carrots, beets, pump- 
kin and applesauce this week and try- 
ing to buy kraut although a buyer either 
has a good record with his supplier or 
he doesn’t get much consideration where 
kraut is concerned. Peas are moving 
fairly well and corn will receive a maxi- 
mum of attention as it’s the only easy 
to buy vegetable in plentiful supply. 
Sales of apple sauce have been heavy but 
many sauce canners, faced with higher 
raw stock costs and heavy sales have 
withdrawn from the market. With all 
the shortages the trade are beginning 
to wonder where they are going to get 
the merchandise they will need after the 
turn of the new year. 


BEANS — Wisconsin canners are in 
bad shape with regards to unsold sup- 
plies of both green and wax beans, par- 
ticularly lower grades. The trade are 
having difficulty locating needed require- 
ments and have turned to other sections 
of the country which haven’t done too 
well either. Northwest Blue Lakes, a 
very popular item here, are sold up tight 
which has embarrassed more than one 
buyer. The Ozarks, which always sup- 
plies this market with a good volume of 
lower grade cuts, has nothing to offer 
with poor prospects for the fall pack. 
In fact, beans of all kinds are definitely 
short with prices very firm. New York 
State canners are offering some fancy 
three sieve cuts at $1.80 for 303s, $1.95 
for 2s and $9.50 for tens with extra 
standards at $1.45, $1.60 and $8.50. East- 
ern canneres are listing, in limited quan- 
tities, French style cuts at $1.00 for 
fancy 8 oz., $1.55 for 303s and $8.75 for 
tens. 


CORN — This is one vegetable item 
that should come in for considerable pub- 
licity during the coming months as prices 
are low, comparatively, and supplies are 
plentiful. Fancy 303s are offered at 
$1.55 with tens at $9.50, while extra 
standards are listed at $1.35 and $8.50 
to $8.75. Standard 303s are offered at 
$1.25 which is cheap food at this stage 
of the game. 


PEAS—tThe trade are ordering peas 
‘n a normal, routine Manner and canners 
seem satisfied with the present move- 
ment. Prices remain unchanged for the 
most part although standard tens are 
slightly higher with the industry holding 
limited unsold stocks at $6.75. Fancy 
three sieve Alaskas are going to be on 
the short side although prices are un- 
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changed at $1.60 for 303s and $9.25 for 
tens. 


KRAUT—With harvesting still in full 
swing in Wisconsin there is little doubt 
the industry will do well to come up with 
a pack of 65 percent of last year. Prices 
are very firm and if they do anything 
they will move up. The trade would 
like to buy more kraut but are finding 
canners are selling only to well estab- 
lished outlets. A seller’s market all the 
way this year. 


APPLE SAUCE—Eastern canners re- 
port heavy sales on sauce and most of 
them are now withdrawn from the mar- 
ket. Sales were made here on the basis 
of $1.45 for 303s and $7.50 for tens out 
of Virginia and $1.50 and $7.75 out of 
New York. However, those buyers who 
moved a little too slow find now that 
these prices are now a thing of the past. 
First prices on new pack apple juice 
reached here this week on the basis of 
$2.70 for fancy 46 oz. Apple products 
are also going on the short list this year. 


CITRUS—Although the new pack of 
citrus is just about ready to get under 
way, no official opening prices have 
reached here as yet. The first forecast on 
the coming crop of Florida citrus by the 
USDA put a crimp in the trade’s hope 
that a bumper crop with lower prices 
was in prospect. The forecast indicated 
81 million boxes of oranges as compared 
to last season’s 78 million along with 33 
million boxes of grapefruit as compared 
to 36 million. Reactions are expected to 
be bullish as the industry disposed of the 
entire pack last year and the freezers 
are expected to use from 6 to 7 million 
more boxes of oranges than they did last 
year. In the meantime, prices remain 
unchanged. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Little more 
than routine activity on all canned fruits 
from the West Coast as the trade seem 
to have inventories in a well balanced 
condition. On the other hand, prices con- 
tinue firm as Coast fruit canners are 
also in good shape and seem content to 
work along at the present rate of move- 
ment. 


SARDINES—Maine sardines seem to 
have leveled off at $7.00 although slight- 
ly lower quotations were made from one 
or two sources. However, the trade here 
covered ahead somewhat and there is 
little evidence of immediate interest. 
With the pack just about completed and 
unsold stocks reported moderate, it ap- 
pears this market should continue firn. 


SALMON — Nothing to get excited 
about where salmon is concerned with 
the trade buying only as needed. Tall 
pinks sold here recently at $18.00 per 
case with halves at $12.00 although sup- 
plies are limited due to the smaller pack 
in Alaska. Alaska reds have been sell- 
ing on the basis of $27.00 for talls and 
halves at $17.50 while tall chums are 
offered at $16.00. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


\Veather Continues Favorable For Late Crops 
_-Dry Beans Firm— Many Fruit Items 
\Withdrawn—Apple Sauce Moving Well— 
Clive Packing About To Start-—Pineapple 
Juice Business Eased Off—Tomatoes Firm 
-—Salmon Routine—Hike Raw Tuna Price. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Oct. 16, 1952 


THE SITUATION — Weather condi- 
tions in California continue favorable 
for late crops, with rainfall for the sea- 
son to date well below normal. The har- 
vesting of tomatoes has been greatly 
slowed down during the past two weeks 
and some plants will be closed by Octo- 
ber 20. The demand for both canned 
tomatoes and tomato products is improv- 
ing with many withdrawals on tomatoes 
noted. Much of the business booked of 
late in canned fruits has been on a fill-in 
basis, with orders rather small in size, 
but covering a wide range of items. This 
suggests that distributors are aiming at 
keeping inventories rather high. There 
has been somewhat of a strengthening 
in prices of canned fish during the week, 
w.th canners offering fishermen more for 
albacore and with salmon held more 
firmly. 


DRY BEANS — Harvesting of dry 
beans is making rapid progress and at 
the end of the first week in October it 
was estimated that one-half the crop in 
the Central Valley was under cover. 
Prices on Small White continue to ad- 
vance and sales during the week were 
made at $9.75 to $9.85 per 100 pounds. 
Dealers and canners have been making 
rather heavy purchases from growers 
and from the C.C.C. There has also 
been a good call for Red Kidney beans, 
popular with canners, with these moving 
at $12.00, or more than $2.00 per 100 
over last fall prices. Blackeyes, which 
are in lighter supply this year, show an 
increase of $4.25 over the price prevail- 
ing a year ago. The index number of 
California dry bean prices at last re- 
port was 219.1, compared with 199.9 a 
year earlier. 


FRUITS — California canned fruit 
lists are growing rather badly broken 
and withdrawals are becoming quite nu- 
merous. This is true especially in apri- 
cots, cherries and peaches on which early 
business was so heavy. There are still 
some sizable lots of pears to be moved, 
but even in these there is a scarcity of 
some sizes and grades. The No. 303 size 
is in short supply with most canners. 


APPLE SAUCE—Apple sauce of Cali- 
fornia pack is moving off well at full 
list, following a rather poor start marked 
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by some cutting of prices. Some can- 
ners suggest that they could sell a con- 
siderable part of their pack in markets 
not reached by them in the past but are 
confining their efforts to marketing their 
holdings closer to home. Sales are large- 
ly on the basis of $1.35-$1.45 for No. 303 
fancy and $7.25 for No. 10. 


OLIVES — Buying of olives for the 
new pack which will get under way 
shortly is commencing but’ prices to 
growers have not been fully determined 
upon. Much of the olive pack is made by 
co-operatives and by individual growers, 
with but few independent canners who 
buy fruit in the open market. There is 
a considerable carryover of canned ripe 
olives, with a large crop to be harvested, 
and a limit set on the pack that can be 
made for regular distribution, with any 
pack above this limit to go into a sur- 
plus pool. Prices on canned ripe olives 
are quite well maintained, this item be- 
ing one on which the reduction of a cent 
or two a can has little effect on sales. 
Pitted olives are coming in for more and 
more attention, especially in such sizes 
as small, medium and large. It is noted 
by the trade that in recent months sales 
of pitted olives in the large size have 
amounted to almost one-half the total 
sales of this size, with other sizes ac- 
counting for one-third and one-quarter 
of sales. Some large grocery chains 
which have long featured Spanish pitted 


Robins 


offers the most complete line of 
food processing equipment, handling 
machinery and supplies. Everything 
you need is shown in Robins’ big 
. . keep it 
Before you buy . . . STOP 
. . . and see what this dependable, 
97 year old firm offers in the most 
modern, time-saving, money-saving, 
quality-built equipment that will 
help you produce better quality pro- 
. at better profit 


catalog. Write for one . 
handy. 


cessed foods. . 
to you. 


AKRobins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


713-729 E. Lombard St. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
@ Baltimore 2, Md. 


THE ROBINS LINE 
INCLUDES EQUIPMENT | 
FOR PROCESSING 
| Apples: 
and apple products __ 
Asparagus ¢ Beets 
Corn + Dried Beans. 
Lima Beans 
Marmalades 
Olives « Onions 
Peaches « Peas 
Peppers « Pickles 


Potatoes — 
white and sweet 


Pumpkin « Relishes 
Saverkraut «Shrimp 
Spinach » Strawberries 
String Beans Tomatoes 
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olives are commencing California pitted 
ripe olives with good results. 


JUICES — Canned juices have been 
playing an increasingly prominent part 
in the movement of Pacific Coast packs 
of late. Hawaiian pineapple juice sold 
freely at the low prices placed in effect 
a year ago and some distributors must 
have sensed that a readjustment in price 
was due as some substantial orders were 
placed with canners just before the re- 
cent advance. Business has eased off 
somewhat at the new prices of $1.12% 
for No. 2s, $2.50 for 46-0z. and $5.20 
for No. 10s, but not to the extent ex- 
pected by some. Most fruit nectars have 
stiffened in price, with apricot nectar 
largely priced at $1.00 for No. 211s and 
$3.15 for 46-0z. Peach nectar is priced 
around 95 cents for No. 211 and pear 
nectars at 92% cents. 


TOMATOES — The canned tomato 
market is firmer than at any time since 
packing got under way, with buying and 
inquiries stepped up since it became ap- 
parent that the season was due for a 
rather sudden ending. Sales of fancy 
are being made at $1.85 for No. 303, 
$2.20 for No. 2, $2.60 for No. 2% and 
$9.00 for No. 10. Tomato puree is mov- 
ing in No. 10s at $8.25 for 1.06 to $9.25 
for 1.07. 


SALMON—The canned salmon mar- 
ket is rather firmer, although business 
lacks much of being brisk. Maximum 
prices remain without change but mini- 
mum prices are creeping upward. This 
has been especially noticeable in Alaska 
pink talls, which have been available 
at $18.00. Quotations at this price seem 
to have vanished and $20.00 is now the 
going market. Quotations on Alaska 
salmon are now: Red, talls, $27.00- 
$30.00; halves, $17.50-$18.50; medium 
red, tall, $20.00-$21.00; halves, $12.00- 
$13.00; pink talls, $20.00; halves, $11.00- 
$12.50; chum, talls, $16.00-$16.50, and 
halves $9.00-$9.50. 


TUNA—California canners have ad- 
vanced the price to fishermen for alba- 
core tuna to $325 a ton, an increase of 
$25. This is taken to mean that an 
upward adjustment in the price of the 
canned item is in sight. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Weather More Favorable For Shrimp Pro- 
duction — Oyster Production Light — Hard 
Crabs—Not Much Crab Processed 
his Season. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Oct. 16, 1952 


SHRIMP — The weather warmed up 
this week to some extent and it may boost 
production of shrimp which is needed 
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because the pack so far this season is 
running under last season’s. 


Twenty-nine plants in Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama operated on shrimp 
the week ending October 4, 1952 and they 
reported that 32,058 standard cases of 
shrimp were packed, whereas 25 plants 
the previous week caned 24,224 standard 
cases or an increase of 7,834 cases. 


Up to October 4, 1952 the total pack 
was 227,394 standard cases and last sea- 
son up to October 6, 1951 it was 294,931 
or a decrease of 67,537 cases. 


The market on canned shrimp is firm 
and the price of $3.15 per dozen for 
small and $3.40 for medium in 5 ounce 
tins, f.o.b. cannery seems to prevail. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing October 3, 1952 were: Louisiana 
8,755 barrels, including 5,194 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 1,567 barrels, in- 
cluding 867 barrels for canning; Ala- 
bama 463 barrels, including 115 barrels 
for canning; and Texas 7,536 barrels, 
making a total of 18,321 barrels, which 
is 1,796 less barrels than were produced 
the previous week. 


As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of shrimp in- 
creased 111,740 pounds, and were ap- 
proximately 135,598 pounds more than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
1,899,641 pounds less than one year ago. 


OYSTERS — The canning of oysters 
has not started in this section, therefore 
only oysters for the raw market are 
being produced. 


Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing October 3, 1952 were: Louisiana 
3,566 barrels; and Alabama 388 barrels, 
making a total of 3,954 barrels which is 
204 less barrels than were produced the 
previous week. 


HARD CRABS —The production of 
hard crabs is holding up well for this 
late in the season, and the landings for 
the week ending October 3, 1952 were: 
Louisiana 100,377 pounds; Mississippi 
13,000; and Alabama 3,950 pounds, mak- 
ing a total of 117,327 pounds, which is 
34,392 Ibs. more than were produced the 
previous week. 


Not much crab meat has been proc- 
essed in this section this season, but 
practically all that has been produced 
was marketed fresh-cooked. 


$$$ $ $ 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 
Saves 25%. Order now. 


20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


BEANS 


DEXTER, MAINE, Oct. 7—String Beans: 
Critically dry weather during July and 
August cut yield to 25 percent of normal. 
Quality was fair for harvested crop but 
overhead was high per case. 

Shelled Beans: Same condition as snap 
beans. 


ALAMO, TEX., Oct. 7— Green Beans: 
Planting 350 acres this fall; last fall had 
400 acres. Crop planted late on account 
of moisture. Harvest should start No- 
vember 3. Last year entire crop lost to 
frost. This crop will need rain within 
10 days. 


CORN 


DEXTER, MAINE, Oct. 7—Corn: Crop 
stood drought better than beans but 
quantity was only 60 percent of normal. 
Quality good. 


SWEET POTATOES 


DELAWARE, Oct. 13— Sweet Potatoes: 
Harvest of the crop is under way, al- 
though somewhat later than usual, as 
growers were trying to get additional 
sizing. Although the crop has sized well 
during the past month, the set of pota- 
toes was not great, thus the yield is still 
estimated at 135 bushels per acre, which 
means a total crop of 108,000 bushels, 
3 percent greater that last year. 


MARYLAND, Oct. 13—Sweet Potatoes: 
Digging is in full swing. 


HALLWOOD, VA., Oct. 10—Sweet Pota- 
toes: About 75 percent harvested. Crop 
short, prices extremely high. 


DELAWARE, Oct. 13—White Potatoes: 
The estimated production of 848,000 
bushels is no different from the Septem- 
ber 1 indication. With early potatoes 
making up the bulk of the crop, changes 
in the small acreage of late potatoes 
would have little effect on the overall 
average. 


MARYLAND, Oct. 13— Apples: Esti- 
mates of production remain unchanged 
from last month at 1,166,000 bushels. 
Hail damaged part of the crop in Wash- 
ington County about October 2. Golden 
Delicious were being harvested, but few 
Romes or Staymans will be picked until 
mid-October. Apples sized well in Sep- 
tember and show good quality. 


HALLWOOD, VA., Oct. 10—Tomatoes: All 
harvested. Crop short and high. 


HEADS FUND DRIVE 


Col. Edward F. Brown, vice-president 
of the National Dairy Products Corpora- 
tion, has been appointed chairman of the 
food division in the current New York 
United Hospital Fund Campaign. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 23-25, 1952—FLORIDA CAN- 
“ERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Casa 
Rianea Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 26-30, 1952 — NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FOOD CHAINS, 19th An- 
yual Meeting, Miami Beach, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 3-4, 1952 — 10WA-NEB- 
RASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1952—ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Bis- 
marek Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


NOVEMBER 6-7, 1952 — OZARK CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Severs Hotel, 
Muskogee, Okla. 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1952—wiscoNsIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annual Con- 
vention, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

NOVEMBER 20-21, 1952—INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tien, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 24-25, 1952—PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 38th An- 
nual Convention, ‘Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1952— MICHIGAN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich.. 


DECEMBER 2, 1952—MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Falmouth 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Flamouth 
Hotel, Portland, Maine. 

DECEMBER 2-3, 1952—oHIO CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, The 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 

DECEMBER 2-6, 1952 — VEGETABLE 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 44th 
Annual Convention, Hotel Hillsborough, 
Tampa, Fla. 

DECEMBER 4-5, 1952 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
$’th Annual Convention, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 

DECEMBER 4-5, 1952 GEORGIA CAN- 
‘PRS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Bilt- 

ove Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

DECEMBER 9, .1952 — MINNESOTA 

\NNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 

‘otel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


JANUARY 19-20, 1953—NoRTHWEST 


NNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
m, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


JANUARY 22-23, 1953 — CANNERS 
\GUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit & 
eeetable Sample Cutting, Hotel Fair- 
ont, San Francisco, Calif. 


“EBRUARY 4-5, 1953 — MINNESOTA 
‘ .NNERS ASSOCIATION, 6th Annual Can- 
‘crs & Fieldmen’s Short Course, Curtis 
!otel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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FEBRUARY 16-18, 1953—cANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1953—NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Winter 
Meeting, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, II. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1953—NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 21-23, 1953—NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


FEBRUARY 21-25, 1953—cANNING 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Exhibit, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1953—cANNING MA- 
CHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Chicago, 


FEBRUARY 27-28, 1953 — VIRGINIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 1-6, 1953—NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, Annual 
Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chic- 
ago, Ill. 


MARCH 23-24, 1953—-cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Driectors Confer- 
ence, Santa Barbara-Biltmore Hotel, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


APRIL 19-22, 1953—UNITED STATES 
WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Con- 
vention & Exposition, New Orleans, La. 


CANNERS ON GMA’S 
MERCHANDISING COMMITTEES 


As part of its regular expansion pro- 
gram to provide greater services to its 
members, Paul S. Willis, president, 
GMA, announces that Merchandising 
Committees have been set up in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, California. 


These Committees will operate simi- 
larly to the Committees which have been 
functioning so successfully in New York 
and Chicago for the past fifteen years. 


The Chairman of the Los Angeles 
Committee is Mr. Craig Davidson of the 


‘Purex Corp., the Vice-Chairman, Lyman 


Dunbar of the California Packing Corp. 
The Chairman of the San Francisco 
Committee is O. E. Seegelken, California 
Packing Corp., and Larry Moore of the 
Folger Coffee Co. is Vice-Chairman. 


Membership on these Committees will 
be made up of the executives of manu- 
facturers who maintain their headquar- 
ters on the Pacific Coast and of the men 
who head up the Pacific Coast operations 
for GMA members, whose headquarters 
are located elsewhere. 


These Committees plan to meet regu- 
larly and Mr. Willis, who has just re- 
turned from California where he helped 
to set up these Committees, has promised 
the manufacturers to attend at least 
three meetings during the year. 
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SPERGON. 
PHYGON. 
THIRAM 


Outstanding Formulations for 
Dust or Slurry Operations 4 


for 


PROCESSORS 


Now, with these 3 leading seed 
protectants so easily available, 
you can always find the right 
formulation to fit your seed- 
treating equipment. 


GROWERS 


Now, it’s easier than ever to 
pick the seed protectant best 
suited foryour planting require- 
ments to insure against seed 
and crop loss. 


PACKERS 


Now, you’re surer than ever of 
getting high yields of high- 
grade produce for canning and 
packing. 
For complete information 

see your local supplier. 


UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 


Naugatuck Chemical Div., Naugatuck, Conn. 


producers of seed protectants, fungi- 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


FOR MANAGERS, 380 pages of proven pro- 


SUPERINTENDENTS, cedure and formulae for 


BROKERS 


everything ‘‘Canable”. 


AND BUYERS 


“ would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another” 
—a famous processor 


Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 
Stamped in Gold 


All the newest times and temperatures . . . Used by Food Processors to check times, 


All the newest and latest products... . 


e Fruits Vegetables Meats Milk 
Soups e Preserves e« Pickles e« Condiments 
Juice ¢ Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through 
to the warehouse. 


temperature and RIGHT procedure... . 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . .. 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
.. ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2 


20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 
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‘Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 
VEGETABLES 

\SPARAGUS 


Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.00 
No. 
3 


Center Cuts, No. 1.40 
Gr. Tip & White, Fey No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge...3.55-3.65 
BEANS, StTRINGLESS, GREEN 


MARYLAND 

1.50-1.60 
No. 2 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 8.75 


Fey., Rd., cut, No. 308........1.55-1.65 


No. 2 
No. 30% ad 


9 85 
8.25-8.50 
1.20-1.25 
1.30-1.35 

No. 10 7.50-7.75 

N.Y. Fey., Cut Wax, No. 2........ aS 

WISCONSIN 

Fey., Wh., 3 sb., No. 303...........—— 
No, 2 — 
No. 10 — 

Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 303.............. —_—-~ 
No, 2 — 

No. 10 

No, 2 — 
No, 10 

NortHwest (Blue Lakes) 

No. 303 — 
No. 10 — 

No. 303 — 
No. 10 — 

Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308........00. 
No, 2 — 
No. 10 — 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 
No. 2 — 
No. 10 _— 

No. 10 

New York 

Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 808......c0cccc 1.80 
No, 2 1.95 
No. 10 9.50 

Ex. Std., Cut, 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 

OZARKS 

Std. Cut, Gr., No. 

Fey., Gut, sw. Nei. 1.60 
No. 10 8.00 

ux. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 10........ 7.50 

BEANS, LIMA 
ri States, — 
— 
RESETS 

N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0.....— 
35/0 : 
10/0 

‘Vis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. 
INO: 1.171%4-1.20 
No. 2. 1.271%4-1.30 
1.65-1.70 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 

» NO 1.02%-1.05 
INOS. 1.121%4-1.15 
No. 10 5.00 
1.35 
15/0 1.50 
20/0 1.65 
40/0 2.10 
0/0 2.50 

C\RROTS 

Fey., Diced, No. 308......... 
No. 10 — 
is. Fey., Diced, 8 02. -72% 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.00 

Diced, No, 308 — 


CORN— 
Fey. Gold., W.K., No. 3038....1.70-1.75 
9.50-10.00 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Std., No. 303 1.35 
Fey. Gold., C.S., No. 3038............. 1.65 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 0z......... 1.00-1.05 
1.55-1.65 
12 oz. Vae. 1.60 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 
| ..-8.50-9.00 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. .1.00-1.05 
1.55-1.65 
No. 10 9.50 
8.50-9.00 
Std., No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 — 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., Ungr., No. 303..........:. 1.25 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 10 2 
Ged. 6 NO. 1.25 
No. 2 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 6.75 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 7.50 


MARYLAND SWEETS 


Ex. Std., Ung., No. 303............ 1.40 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 10 7.50 

NorTHWEST SWEETS 
No. 303 1.93% 
2 sv. 8 oz. 1.07% 
No. 303 1.83 
5 sv., 8 oz. .80 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.80 
.80 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.10-2.20 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std., 3 sv., No. 303 1.25 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.75 
Mipwest SWEETS 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 303 2.50 
Fey., 2 NO. 2.10-2.20 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 1 


Fey., 4 sv., No. 
No. 10 
Fey., 5 sv., No. 
No. 10 


Fey., Ung., No. 
Ex. Std., 3 sv.. No. 308....1.35-1.421%4 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 — 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303........ 1,20-1.25 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 — 
No. 10 — 


Std., Ung., No, 303 15 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


PUMPKIN 
East, Fey., No. 1.60-1.70 
5.75 
Midwest, Fey., No. 
No. 24% 1.65 
No. 10 5.75 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303........ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 2% 6521.75 


No. 10 5.40-5.50 
SPINACH 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.35-1.45 
1.90-1.95 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
Ozark, Fey., No. 308............ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.25 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 4.85 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 308.......... 1.60-1.65 
No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No. 2% 2.60-2.75 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
1.50-1.55 
No. 2 1.60-1.65 
No. 2% 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 8.00 
New York, Fey., No. 
No. 2% 
Ex. Std., No. 2 1.85 
No. 2% — 
No. 10 8.75 
Indiana 
No. 2% 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1.25 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 2% 2.65-2.75 
No. 10 8.75 
Std., No. 1 1.20 
No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.67% 
No. 10 8.25 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.60 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2 — 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 6.90-7.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 — 
1.80-1.85 
11.00-11.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 


No. 10 12.50-13.85 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif. Fey., 1.06, No. 1T.......... 1.62% 
No. 2% 2.55 
No. 10 8.25 
Ind. Fey., 1.045, No. 10........ 7.50-7.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 303 1.65-1.70 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 10 8.00 
Va., Fey., No. 303. -.1.50-1.60 
..1.6714-1.70 
7.75-8.25 
Calif. Fey., No. 308.........0 1.35-1.45 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.35 
No, 10 11.50 


Choice. No. 2% 


Std., No. 2% 
No. 10 
No. 10, S.P. Pie. 
Fey., Wh Peeled, No. 2%........... 3.40 
Choice 2.9714 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 2......... 2.15-2.20 
No .10 10.75 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%........ — 
No. 10 
Std., No. 2% oe 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 1 or 303 2.25 
Choice, No. 1 2.0714 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 11.65 
PEACHES 
Fey., Elbertas No. 2%.......... 3.65-3.75 
PEARS 
NW.W., Fey. 8 1.37% 
No. 1 and 303 2.35 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 13.00 
1.27% 
No. 3.35 
No. 10 11.75 
Std., No. 2144 2.90 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, Sl, No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Bed... Half Ne. 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 
46 oz. 2.07% 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 
46 oz. 1.70-1.75 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 N 
46 oz. 2.25 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2............. 1.12% 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 5.20 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 
46 oz. 2.50-2.65 
46 oz, — 
No. 10 — 
46 oz. 2.3214-2.42% 
No. 10 4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—PErR CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. IT ......... 27.00-30.00 
14’s 17.50-18.50 
%’s 11.00-12.50 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 16.00-16.50 
9.00-9.50 
SARDINES—PErR CASE 
Maine, %4 Oil 7.00 
Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 
No. 1 T, Nat. 
SHRIMP—PEr Dozen 
5 oz. Small 3.15 
Medium 3.40-3.50 


TUNA—PER CasE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......14.00-16.00 


Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......13.75-14.75 
Std. 12.00 
Chunks and Flakes........ 12.00-13.00 
Grated 900 


| 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
- 
= 
ae 
5021.55 
- 
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RATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Write us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT—Check with 
us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Retorts. 
High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Packers, Top 
and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach, pimiento, pea, 
potato and citrus factories, either part or turnkey jobs, includ- 
ing plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way Machine Co., 
Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE —Geyer 8 spout piston type Filling Machine, 
stainless steel hopper, pistons and discharge, excellent condi- 
tion. Can fill pint jars or cans better than 120 per min. Re- 
quires 1 hp. Motor. Can be shipped promptly. Adv. 5284, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Kilby jack. horiz. Mixer, 14’L, 450 cu. ft.; 
2 S/S horiz. ribbon type Mixers, 3000#; Fitzpatrick S/S Model 
D Comminutor with 7% HP Motor; Std. Knapp self-adjusting 
Carton Sealer with Comp. Unit; Karl Kiefer 8-spout S/S Grav- 
ity Filler; K. Kiefer Monoscale Can Filler; Std. Knapp #2 
Caser; 36 S/S Clad jktd. Open Kettles, 30 to 80 gal. capacities, 
40# Jacket Pressure; 2 Lee 200 gal. Kettles, 125# Jacket Pres- 
sure; 1-300 gal. Groen Kettle, 90#; 6-40 x 72” Vertical Pres- 
sure Retorts; 24 unused 200 gal. Aluminum Tanks. Only a 
partial list. Send us your inquiries for Blanchers, Cookers, 
Casers, Cutters, Dicers, Exhausters, Finishers, Pulpers, Pre- 
heaters, Juice Extractors, Peelers, Retorts, Steamers, Snipper, 
Washers. We fabricate S/S Tanks according to your specifica- 
tions. Let us submit our quotations. Consolidated Products 
Co., 18-20 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


LARGE STOCK OF GOOD FOOD EQUIPMENT—Immedi- 
ate shipment; in condition beyond your expectation. You prob- 
ably need our rebuilt equipment and we can dispose of your 
surplus or idle units. Let’s Trade! What do you need? What 
have you got? Rental-Purchase plan too. First Machinery 
Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Kyler “H” Wrap Around Labeler #10 cans; 
(1) 150 gal. Stainless Steel Steam Jacketed Kettle with double 
motion agitator; (5) Vertical Closed Retorts 42” x 72”; (2) 
New Tri-Clover #2%-EH Stainless Steel Sanitary Pumps; 
(12) 3000 gal. Horizontal Stainless Steel Milk Tanks, Insulated 
and Agitated. Large stock Stainless Steel Tanks and Steam 
Jacketed Kettles. Perry Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—PONY LABELRITE LABELER. Practically 
brand new Pony Labelrite Labeler, Mode] 86-M, complete with 
AC motor and all accessories, immediate delivery; also Haskins 
Semi-Automatic Screwcapper, and four 60-gallon Tanks with 
covers, stands, and portable agitators; immediate delivery, rea- 
sonably priced. Adv. 52103, The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Retorts: Process Crates; Bean Snippers; Bean 
Cutters; Berry Washer; Tomato Scalder; 65 H.P. Boiler; Steam 
Engines; Boiler Feed Pump; 7% H.P. Centrifugal Pump; % 
H.P. Elec. Motors. Jackson Canning Co., Granby, Mo. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—Evaporators, Filters, Kettles, Retorts, Packaging 
Lines, Cappers. Adv. 5285, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Food Machinery Continuous Vegetable Peeler, 
Figure 2085. Must be in good operating condition. Hungerford 
Packing Co., Hungerford, Pa. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant located in one of the best can- 
ning sections of the Tri-States. Abundant good quality raw 
stocks available. Tomatoes, corn, lima beans, string beans, etc. 
At present equipped for packing tomatoes, capacity about 100,- 
000 cases No. 2’s per season. Tomatoes can be secured without 
contracting. Local labor; own water supply; low taxes. All 
equipment in good condition. Possibilities practically unlimited. 
Good chance for good profits this year. Price: $18,000. Inspec- 
tion by appointment. Terms can be arranged. Adv. 5297, The 
Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


Boettcher, Artemisa, Pina Del Rio, Cuba. 


WANTED—Man experienced, to assume full charge of the 
canning of meat and soup products. Steady position. Adv. 
52104, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent; dog food manufacturer. 
Must be experienced, know refrigeration, able to handle Union 
Shop and get production. Salary plus bonus. Wonderful oppor- 
tunity for right man. Adv. 52106, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — Dents, Rusts, Closeouts Canned Foods. 
Evans, 2935 Russell, Detroit 7, Mich. 


WANTED—Tomato Sauce in 211 x 300 cans for foreign div- 
tribution under my label. No mold count restrictions. Norman 


Ken 


We Eleet 
LANGSENKAMP 
Equipment. .. 


Whatever their politics, most 
tomato canners will agree that 
Langsenkamp Equipment is ‘he 
finest. For over 80 yecrs, 
Langsenkamp Equip t has 
been helping tomato canners 
obtain higher profits .. through 
increasing capacity, affording 
savings, assuring higher qua’ ty 
product. 


Investigate! See what Lang- 
senkampcan dofor you. W: ite 
for our catalog. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP Company 


230 EAST SOUTH ST. INDIANAPOLIS 


THE CANNING TRADE October 20, 1952 
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